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Is N Ng courſe EP! the - lat ion of 1 
ment the Lord Chancellor threw. out an idea 


to this effect, that a Union No Ireland Was 
much to be wiſhed. | | 


” Tas writer of the cllowing ſheets b bad of- | 
ten heard this matter talked over in a curſory 
way in private companies conſiſting of perſons 


of both countries: but it was generally treat- 
ed rather as mere matter of converſation than 
as a ſubject either of much conſequence, or 
ever likely to occupy the cares and attention 
of either Legiſlature, the nature of the pre- 
ſent relative ſituation of the countries being 
conſidered ſo ſufficiently advantageous to both, 
as to render any alteration 1 in the mode of the | 
connection unneceſſary. 


Bur when at the ee d eries A 


and in the aſſembly of the Peers of Great- 


Britain, this ſentiment was held out by that ; 


2 authority, whoſe conſummate know- 


dye both of the nature of the conſtitution, 


and alſo the true intereſts of the Britiſh em- 
pire, ſtamp a ot and give weight to 
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ſanction of his approbation, the ſubje@ in 

queſtion began deeply to occupy the mind of 

the writer: the little attention hitherto paid 
to a matter of ſuch conſequence, appeared to 
him as culpable as it was extraordinary; and 


every opinion which has once received the 
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as he continued to view it in its different S- 


lations and, conſequences, and to inveſtigate 


more minutely all its parts, its importanes 


became more and more diſcernible.  ' An op- 
portunity, which ſome reſidence in Ireland, 


in the courſe of. the laſt ſummer, preſented ß 


making obſeryations on the ſtate of that coun- 
try; the diſpoſitions of various deſeriptions of 


her inhabitants, her, wants, and the moſt, ef. 


ſeQual remedies for them, confirmed him moſt 
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ſtrongly in the ſentiment of the advantages 


an Union would be to her as well as to the 


State at large. He now ventpres. to publiſh 
* thoſe reaſons which impreſſed e 
his mind the importance of this meaſtre ; 


* 


and he hopes the greatneſs and extenſive na- 


ing its inveſtigation, will apologiſe for fuch 
defects as may occur in the courſe of the fol- 
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AT. BRITAIN and Ireland compoſe the "al 
le G, the Britiſh Empire in Europe. Neither © 
| - - diſtance of ſituation, extent of country, or number 
pf people, render the repreſentation of the whole, 5 
In one legiflative body, impractieable or inenpe :. 
dient. Ihe population of the two kingdoms does 
1 not exceed thirteen millions; and Dublin, the car 
© Wb paital of Ireland, is at no greater diſtance from Lon- 
x don than Edinburgh. The objection of diſtance is 
therefore trivial in the extreme. Nor is that of any © 
inconvenience ariſing from the aſſembly of Repre- * 
8 ſentatives becoming too numerous by ſome addi- 
| iiion, of greater force. Some have thought that the 8 


Je 


head 


| head would be too latgy for the body, without con- g 


i 


_ fiffering that a pillar of a large ſize can bear a pro- 


portionate capital. The greateſt councils of all free 
fates are extremely numerous. And induced a Se- 
nate, compoſed of a conſiderable number, is con- 


genial to the nature of a free government, and 


agreeable to the feelings of a free people. Man- 
kind naturally, and with juſtice, repoſe à larger 


_ ſhare of confidence in the united abilities of a conſi- 


derable number, than in the dark, unſeen meaſures 


of the few. Every meaſure, that comes before the 


* 


law. Nor can the deſigns of ambition or ſedition 
ſteal unperceived and unnoticed by the poſts of ſo 
c 


former, is ſifted to the bottom, ere it paſs into a 


many centinels, whatever diſguiſe they may aſſume. 
Corruption too finds it more difficult to praQtiſe her 
arts. of ſeduction on the morals of a body of inde- 


pendent” men, whoſe" intereſts muſt be efſentiplly 


interwoven with that of their conſtituents ; whereas 
ſhe can at pleaſure apply herſelf with the powerful 
perſuaſives of titles and of wealth to glut the va- 


nity, the ambition, or the avarice of the few. 


z 
5 


Councils compoſed of but few, have ever therefore 


been the plan of monarchies as they grew towards 


deſpotiſm: while liberty ever has, and ever will, 
aſſign the guardianſhip of her ſacred rights to the 


diſcernment, watchfulneſs, and integrity of num- 


bers; only avoiding ſuch a ſelection or ſuch excefs 


as might lead to the dangerous ſeverity of arifto- 


cCratie, or the tumultuous confuſion of democratic 


taten, 


2s it a hazardous aſſertion, that if America had ſent repre- 
ſentatives to the Britiſh parliament, the United States had conti- 


nued a part of the Britrſh empire? Is there a hope that ſhe ma 


"vet wiſh, on thoſe fair and equalizing terms, a connection wit 
Britain? If not, may the remedy, too late to n America, be 


— 


applied to the perpetual preſervation of Ireland | 


The 


"+" 


* IF, 
4A 


— 


— 


Fig 24.5 


The two kingdoms are, in the” nature of their 


conſtitution at this moment, nearly two diſtin, ins 


dependent, unconnected kingdoms, excepting that 
hey have - 


c 


they are hoth ſubject to one monarch. 
two courts, two diſtinct parliaments, and, both in 
olitics and commerce, different intereſts, ariſing 


from the "ay nature of their preſent unconneQed 
Time was when Ireland groaned under 


ſituations. | | 
the preſſure of abſolute Britiſh' power ; but at a 
critical period, and that no very remote one, the 


juſtice of Great Britain deigned to grant to the 
ſpirit and wiſdom of Ireland, that freedom both of 


conſtitution and commerce which ſhe was no longer 


in a ſituation to with-hold. Almoſt the only traces 
which now remain of a connection exiſt in the ap- 
pointment of a viceroy. But the ſplendor of 4 
court muſt be fatal by its example of luxury, to a 


country ſo moderately wealthy as Ireland; and the 


fortunes of the great men in any free ſtate being 
exhauſted, the ſale of their country's rights remains 


the only ſupport of a diſgraceful exiſtence. | Be- 
ſides, the 888 by a viceroy “ is perhaps, 
not altogether ſo well adapted to a kingdom, as to 


that ſpecies of dependent country denominated a 


rovince. There is a ſort of pride, or of ſpirit, 


inherent in the people who conſider themſelves en- 
titled to rank under the former mode of 'govern- 


ment, that brooks not to be leyelled to the ſituation 
of perſons coming under the latter deſcription.— 


Hence a perpetual ſource of ſmothered diſeontent, 


which has I from time to time broke out in coun- 


That ſort of government, or by Lords juſtices, is certainly 
1 1 till that moſt deſirable event, an Union, can be accom- 
Pit ed. 5 ; | SS. v4 * 2 : : 2 TY 
t Witneſs the colonies of ancient Rome, and in our time the 
Spaniſh colonies in South America, who are daily revolting. 5 
8 tries 


Res. Be 
tries governed by a deputation of the regal autho- 
vity ; a diſcontent dangerous in proportion to the 
number and power of the diſcontented ; a deputa- 
= tion, which, if not chilling to the ardor of loyalty, 
| Is is favourable to the deſigns of the ill- affected; a 
Fl deputation which. extreme diſtance, indeed, may 


1 - excuſe, and a great, conſtant, unalterable inferi- 
| 57 ority may, from the inevitable neceſſity of the 
. thing, bear with content. Nor is it more condu- 

11 _/ give to the civilization of a country not yet arrived 

i | at the higheſt pitch of refinement. -The rays of 
'| * majeſty, tranſmitted through the duſky medium of 
a | a deputed power, give but a Saturnine light, and 
1 a feeble heat unfavourable to the apa of re- 

| - finement and manners. Tis a ſun ſhorn of his 
| bdeams, or rather, a planet ſhining with a borrowed 

| F EIT PRE a Sed 
1 Fake The parliaments of the two countries ſuffer at | 
this time all the inconveniencies to which the States 

of Holland are ſubject. An extreme dilatorineſs 
attends the deliberations of ſo many councils and 

ſo many ſenates. A door is opened, and time 


- 


3 given for much intrigue to both parties. A dan- 
; Kgeerous delay accompanies the progreſs of mea- 
14 | h which, from the internal nature of the ſtates 


themſelves as well of foreign powers, the intereſt 
dl the country often 22 ſhould be carried into 
1 execution with diſpatch. Beſides, a mutual jea- 


4 
— 


. bouſy interferes to diſunite ſtill wider two bodies 
"= already ſo far ſeparated. The eye of ſuſpicion 


| | watches every meaſure propoſed by either party, 
| in which the other is 8 4 The N dl] 
| drance of loſt power by the one, and the fear of 
| OR an attempt to regain it operating on the minds of 
3 the other ſenate, feeds and nouriſhes diſaffection 
and miſtruſt. At preſent, there is as much delay, 
difficulty, and oppoſition to the arrangement of any 
175 | matter 


: 1 9:-F 8, 
matter of politics or commerce with Ireland, as in 
a treaty with a foreign court: a circumſtance that 


may, if not e the ſingle poſſible mode, 
an Union, whenever a foreign war breaks out, be 


4 


attended with fatal conſequences to both coun- 


4 * 


« ties... 


Ireland contains about three millions of people: 


nd 


A people, from the very effence of their religion 
more attached to a foreign power, than to their 
own conſtitution. Should a war break out, and 


the. military force be draughted off to diſtant parts, 


their elaſticity might act powertully when the 


weight that kept it down were removed. Their 
attachment to. a foreign power, and the idea of a 
title to the lands the rebellions of their anceſtors le- 


ally and in an unconſtitutional war forfeited, might 
well and riſe to a height that wowld overflow the 


narrow and ſhallow limits diſtant war could afford 
to embank it at home. . | | 


An argument from recent tranquillity, where 
| © The human 
mind fluctuates as the. waves of ocean; but their 


oppoſition. were uſeleſs, avails not. 


former cruelties are notorious. The blood of the 


wretched victims of the Iriſh maſſacre cries aloud: 
from the ground, not to revenge, but to remember 


their unmerited martyrdom.*A Union would deprive 


all perſons of that perſuaſion of the ſmalleſt hopes 
ever to eſtabliſh a foreign religion, or introduce a 
foreign conſtitution and government. But, ſitu- 
ated as the two countries now are, the weight of 


numbers who, perhaps, may wiſh for a revolution, 


requires a fatiguing intenſe vigilance to guard 
againſt the accompliſhment of dangerous deſigns 


ſuch perſons might poſſibly entertain. For, al- 
though many of the better informed Catholics, in 
both countries, may 88 the diſcernment to per 

4 ceive, 
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_ amount. 


„ 
. ceive, that the ſilken cords with which a free con- 
ſtitution ties up the hands of ſuch ſubjects from 
whom miſchief might be apprehended, are infi- 

nitely more tolerable even to ſuch; than the gall- 


ing fetters with which deſpotiſm often loads both 


guiſe and innocence; and; though it is even to be 


uppoſed that the indulgencies granted them in both 
kingdoms of late years may have attached many 
from affection to the prefent government and our 
ſtate; yet that this is univerſal is ſcarcely to be 
„%% VV 
It has ſurpriſed many that France, ſo ambitious 
of an. extenſive empire, has made fo few exer- 
tions to ſeparate Ireland from the Britiſh em- 
pire, and unite her to herſelf. Perhaps there exiſts 
no territory whatſoever, that could bring ſo many 


advantages, and is altogether ſo adapted to fupply 


her wants. Whoever only caſts an eye on the map 


of the world will difcern, that with the harbour of 


Breſt, the cove of Cork would render her navy ar- 
bitreſs of univerſal commerce; as far as the advan- 
tageous ſituation of ports can. F 


& 


And whoever knows France will allow the fine 


poaſturage of Ireland, and her produce, beef, but- 


ter, and wool, of all-which ſhe now procures large 
quantities, would ſupply the deficiency of thoſe 
articles to a ſoil more famed for the culture of the 
vine, the produce of {ilk and all forts of grain: of 
all which Ireland would take to a conſiderable. 
The linens of the latter, the beſt in the world 
at the price, would anſwer the ufe of the French 


2 There is a wide difference between the tempers of the Catho- 


lies near the centre and thoſe who inhabit the more remote parts 


of the empire, The outrages of white boys, right boys, and other 
riotous bodies of Catholics, are proof ſufficient. . | 


bettet | 


* 
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LIE 1 

better and come cheaper to them than thoſe of the 
Low Countries. Add to theſe the acquiſition of 
three millions of a hardy, warlike, and, from their 
inſular ſituation and commerce, a maritime race of 
men; and the eaſe with which a conqueſt once made 
might be maintained, by transferring the arms from 
the Proteſtants to the Catholics, whoſe religion, it 
is to be feared, would repreſent loyalty to France 
a ſentiment of piety, and whoſe numbers would 
give ſuperior power, All theſe and many other 
advantages would repay France any expence fhe 
might employ in the purchaſe. Till the late com- 
' monly called American war, the Britiſh navy kept 
the fleets of the houſe of Bourbon at Bay. Her 
/ ſuperiority in point of equipment, maritime ſkill, 
and the» activity of the failors, counterbalanced - 
whatever advantages the others might pretend to 
from number of ſhips and men. While the poſ- 
ſeſſed the dominion of the ſeas, any attempt to 
wreſt an adjacent iſland out of her hands, were 
only a difplay of yain impotence. But when dur- 
ing the Jate calamitous war, the combined fleets 
rode triumpbant in the channel, they gave to Bri- 
tain, a ſolemn leſſon, that the empire of the Teas 
was no longer her's. Had they been prepared at 
that moment to invade. Iretand, who could have 
bade defiance to her power? Where were our 
| fleets and armies? On what diſtant coaſt roared 
the Britiſh lion? The Proteſtant volunteers were 
the only body of men who could guard the coaſts 
of Ireland, ftrike terror into their foes, and pre- 
vent a junction between the diſaffected at home, 
their foreign allies and our enemies. Now, the 
Gallic fleet, taught by Britain the art of naval war, 
traverſes the main no longer an unwieldy line of 
battle, but a well-appointed, well- conducted, ter- 
rific navy. This hour is an interval of peace; 


OR : 
but what will the next be? The torch of war, 
once lighted up, ſpreads far and wide its deſtruc- 

- ©. - tive flames, nor ceaſes its rapid and devouring pro- 
1 greſs, till one general conffagtation conſumes my- 
It - riads of the human race. And ſhould England, to 


5 ſupport her own honour, or to curb the ambition 

; of foreign States, or to preſerve and maintain the 
| blaalance of power in Europe, be compelled to take 
_ an active part in the hoſtilities which at this mo- 
| ment hang in awful ſuſpence over the peace of 
MF - Europe, it is highly probable that Ireland may 
or become an object of contention between France 
| and us. It is at leaſt human prudence” to guard 
11 Againſt an event, by the application of that per- 


| Haps the only certain and ſucceſsful precaution, an 
Union, which will ſo cement the intereſts of the 
two countries, and give to both ſuch an acceſſion 
_ of ſtrength; as will greatly conduce to counteract 
3 the deſigns any foreign power may entertain of ſe- 
| parating for ever two countries, whoſe object ſhould 
be to ſtrengthen and enrich each other, and to ſup- 
> Porter 
Ihe advantages which would accrue to both 
countries from an Union, are many and .impor- 
tant. England would acquire an addition of ter- 
ritory and of people. Her conſtitution would be 
more complete, and her commerce more extended, 
by the partnerſhip. Ireland, on her part, would 
more fully participate the Britiſh-conſtitution, trade 
and police, her, peers be Britiſh peers, and her 
ſenators poſſeſs a voice in the Britiſh Parliament. 
5 The empire would be more compact, and conſe- 
quently her force greater: every deſign to diſunite 
the empire, either by domeſtic malecontents, or 
foreign enemies, wither in the bud: the manners, 
1 the morals, and the Britiſh ſpirit of freedom, be- 
OR dome more largely diffuſed through thoſe ranks = ; 
| * Br „ tne 
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the Triſh, to whom they may as yet have omitteil 
to extend their ſalutary inflnence ; odious diſtinc- 
tions, and national reflections would be abforbed 
and loft in the Union: the inconveniencies ariſing 
from divided and too often jarring councils, be 
removed; the mode of condection between the 
two countries be more honourable. And as the 
reputation of a country generally bears a portion 
to its civilization and culture of the uſeful arts of 
life, probably, multitudes from foreign countries, 
invited by the mild climate, and fertile ſoil of Ire- 
land, would pour in, and eſtabliſh uſeful manu- 
factures, the riches of which flowing to the heart, 
and thence returning to the extremities of the em- 
pire, would be a circulation nutritious of ſtrength, 
power, and honour, For moſt foreigners admire 
and love the conſtitution of England: and the ad- 
vantages that would accrue from that affection, art 
greatly loſt, by the high price of proviſions, and 
a too much reſerve and and contempt for ſtran- 
gers; very flattering to ſelfiſh pride, but injurious 
tothe wealth of the Smre, 77 S574 
Ihe perfons from whom an objection to an 
Union may moſt reaſonably be expected, are in 
the firſt place; thoſe peers, who, as an entire 
conjunction of the two Legiſlatures could ſcarcely 
be expected, 'might "apprehend a diminution of 
conſequence, ſhould an Union take place. But, 
beſides the ſplendor of that dignity which reſults 
from the ſacrifice of private intereſt on the altar 
of public weal, this diſadvantage would, in ſome 
degree, be counterbalanced' by their being admit- 
ted to become Peers of Great Britain, with all the 
privileges annexed to that high honour, that of 
voting in Parliament only excepted.” But here it 
may be obſerved, that 'tis by no means requifte to 
adopt the preciſe articles of the Scottiſh union hen; 
Try 185 TOY | | t t 
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1 5 . 
that with Ireland. The circumſtances of the times, 
the difference of ſituation, and the temper of man- 


kind at this period, might render ſuch an adhe- 
' Fence a bar to the connection. A certain libe- 


rality on the part of Great Britain, muſt mark 


9 Frery ſtep taken to effect the great ere ; for, 
in the | 


| preſent improved ftate of Iriſh politics and 
commerce, the reſignation of her national legiſla- 
ture, for the advantage of the empire at large, is 
a coſtly ſacrifice, and merits. a propitious and 


noble return. And it may be obſerved, ſpeaking 


of the Peerage, that deciſions on appeals to that 
auguſt tribunal from Ireland, will loſe nothing of 


their weight, by acquiring the additional ſupport 
of the Judges and Peers of England. It perhaps 


alſo might be ile in carrying on this work 
t 


of ſuch utility to the empire, to deprive the Peers 
of Ireland of a privilege they in the preſent ali- 
enated ſtate of the two countries enjoy, that of 
being eligible to a feat in the Commons of the 
:! ß cons 
In the ſecond place, an objection is to be ex- 


pected to this buſineſs from thoſe gentlemen, who 
at preſent poſſeſſing a ſeat in the Iriſh. Houſe of 


Commons might poſſibly be deprived, by an 


nion, of any ſhare in the legiſlature. / But. this 
" objection is not ſo weighty as at firſt it may ap- 
Pear, for ſuch is the liberal nature and free prin- 


ciple of the Britiſh conſtitution, that every free- 
holder is, in fact, a legiſlator by repreſentation. 
And though ſome rich and antient families both in 
counties and cities have frequently. pretended to a 
vague ſort of hereditary , right to a ſeat in the 
Commons, their claim has been found unſupported 
by conſtitutional theory and. ſeptennial practice ; 


the claim itſelf is a libel on the conſtitution. If, 


\_ - however, 


- 


7 


(4 | 
however, the weal of the empire demand a Union; 
private intereſt muſt give way; nor muſt the 
whole ſuffer for ever to promote the itftereſt; 
much leſs to gratify the ambition of a ſmall part. 


But the proceſs of this great work preſents an 


opportunity of taking a ſtep ſo long wiſhed by the 
friends of their country. If it ſhould be imagined; 


that, by the addition of ſo conſiderable a body, 


the aſſemblies of parliament fhould prove too nu- 
merous, and become unwieldly from their bulk; a 
meaſure might be adopted which at the ſame mo- 
ment would obviate this objection, ſatisfy the 
minds of true patriots, and, while it lightened 
the weight, encreaſe the ſtrength, and preſerve 
the balance of the branches of the conſtitution, 
and, at the ſame time, leave the franchiſes of 


electors unimpaired, It is well known that the 


conſtitution of borough repreſentation is exceed- 
ingly unequal * :—while ſome large and rich ci- 
ties ſend no members to parliament, others, infe- 
rior in population, wealth, or confequence, re- 


turn a great many. In ſome caſes the number 


of electors nearly equals that of the elected, and 


in very many the mandate of an individual, in 
direct violation of the principles of the conſtitu- 


tion, and the freedom of election, confers the 


honour of feats in parliament on dependent mi- 


nions, ready to yield a tame obedtence to the 


maxims, however injurious to the State, of him 
who raiſed them to that unmerited eminence. ' 


This dread exerciſe of ariſtocratic influence, cot 5 


tains ſourcesof weighty ills that may, on ſome future 
day, deſtroy the balance of the legiſlative powers. 


: * As corruption is the cauſe of rottennels; they are very pro- 
perly termed rotten boroughs. | (1 | 


And 
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2 And though its deſtructive tendency may not be 


inſtantly felt, twere wiſdom in the wary pilots who 
guide the helm of ſtates, io imitate the tkilful|ma- 
riners in the ſouth Seas, Who break the water 


| *Fpouts in the diſtant air, whofe, nearer. approach 


admitted would overwhelm the veſſel in the depths 
of ocean. This danger tothe Britiſh'ſtate might 
be prevented, while, by adding to the parliament 
the repreſentatives of Ireland,. certain boroughs. in 
both kingdoms, in lieu of chuſing Rrately e 
conjointly with the neighbouring boroughs return 


the members. By this means no man would be 


disfranchiſed, no burg or city unrepreſented, much 


conteſt and heat would be avoided, and the empire 


ſtill be as fully repreſented, . and more honourably 


 . -thart heretofore. The extenſion of the right of 
voting to the adjacent boroughs: or hundreds is 


neither unconſtitutional or novel, precedents being 


_ eſtabliſhed in the caſes of Shaftſbury and New 


Shoreham. There are, however, certain perſons, 


whoſe: private intereſts and dangerous influence, 
riſquing a diminution. by the neceſſary alterations 
arifing of courſe from the very lapſe of time, and 


the flux and changes of all human. inftitutions, 


have deſcribed a monſter of hideous aſpect, and 


called it innovation; while others, more dilinte- 
reſted and leſs timid, have harneſſed the animal 


to the ſtate chariot, and found him tractable 


though ſpirited, and highly uſeful on rugged, 


dangerous, and critical roads, and at thoſe dark 


. 


mes when the ſun of Britain was ſhrouded in 
dark clauds of deſpotiſm or popular confuſion. 


In fact, every great political event which: has ta- 


ken place ſince the unfortunate introduction of the 
feudal ſyſtem by the Norman Conqueror, has been 


an innovation on the plan of government he at- 


tempted 


- 


tempted to eſtabliſh . Magna Charta was an in- 
novation. The preſent form of the diſtinction of 
the branches of the legiſlature was an innovation. 
That great guardian of our liberties, the ſtatute 
that aſſigned to the repreſentatives of the people 
the privilege of granting to, or withholding ſubſi- 
dies from, the Crown, known by the name of 
Statutum de tallagia non concedendo, was an in- 
novation. The excluſion of a popiſn family from 
the Crown of England was a glorious innovation. 
The Union with Scotland was an innovation. And 
ſo far have our anceſtors teſtified their approba- 
tion of ſuch innovations as may produce advan- 
tage to the ſtate, that the ſtatutes F declare it trea- 
ſon to aſſert that the three branches of the legi- 
flature have not a right (ſpeeifically) to innovate up- 
on what had been deemed one of the moſt ancient 
principles of the conſtitution, the hereditary ſuc- 
ceſſion to the Crown. For they well knew that 
the conſtitution did not attain to its excellence f .. 
by a ſudden revolution, but by a ſucceſſion of in- 
novations adapted to the times, and deriving their 
fources from the general principles of human li- 
berty. But let us now quit this digreſſion in fa- 
vour of a meaſure, which, in the opinion of very 


many friends of their. country, would add to the 


excellence of the form of the conſtitution, and 
which might be carried into execution with the 


eſſential and accidental: that of the diſtinct branches of the legi 
lature is an example of the former fort 5 the numbers of each, & 
the latter, On the eſſential mode no innovation muſt. be made; 
the accidental muſt be ſubject to change as exigencies require. 
200 ap though obvious, appears to have been little at- 
rended to. 89 N 5 | 


1 13 Eliz, cap. 1, 6 Anne, cap, 7. 1 Quaſi faleu. 5 
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higheſt propriety, at a time when the addition of 4 
5 number of new members on one ſide would repair 
the loſs ſuſtained by a diminution on another part. 
The adoption, however, of this ſcheme of a par- 
liamentary reform in the bringing forward, is by 
no means eſſential to, an Union with Ireland, uſe - 
ful as it may be to thę ſtate, and peculiarly appli- 

cable at the time of effecting that great work. 
NE It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that a meafure ſo 
1 ee exceedingly extenſwe in its conſequences will 
© ji | meet with ſome oppofition, It is a melancholy 
| trait in the human character, that few as thoſe per- 
14 ſons are who know their own intereſt, the num- 
11 ber is ſtill leſs of thoſe who prefer their country's. 
_ Pride, envy, ſelf-intereſt miſunderſtood, will 
[ _ throw obſtacles in the way of every important 
1 meaſute. Some difficulties certainly may occur 
n in the progreſs of ſo weighty an undertaking, 
bdlaut not ſo many as its enemies could wiſh to per- 
4 ſiuade the world. We may recollect, that the 
1 great Sir Edward Coke imagined it would be im- 
= EN ever to accompliſh an Union with Scot- 
: and: that, at the time it was in agitation, that 
nation was in a ferment, and oppoſed it as a ſub- 
verſion of their conſtitution, an annihilation of 
their commerce, and pregnant with utter ruin to 
their country. Notwithftanding this it took effect, 
by the application of thoſe, means which alone can 
carry any. great meaſure into execution, induſtry, 
1 reſolution, and perſeverance. How much 
1e oppoſers of it were miſtaken the reſult has 
proved. And from this example it is now clear, 
that the difficulty of ſuch an undertaking, ought 
not to be conſidered as an obſtacle to its accoms - 
pliſhment. e 
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That Union, though not in all particulars a a 
perfect model for one with Ireland, may yet furniſh 
a general outline to be filled up according to the 
particular exigencies of the buſineſs, which might 
perhaps be ſo managed, that even no preſent diſ- 
adyantage ſhould ariſe. to any perſons; at leaft, 
" none but ſuch as would be amply counterbalanced 
by the advantages that would accrue to the public 
at large. The apprehenſion of an additional load 
of taxes will operate moſt ſtrongly to ds eland 
from acceding to this important meaſure. The 
obviating that objection will depend upon a due 
conſideration being 24 on the part of Great Bri- 
tain, to the incapacity of that country to bear con- 
ſiderable burdens more than ſhe already ſuſtains. 
Common juſtice and reaſon would demand that her 
relative ſtrength or weakneſs ſhould be accurately 
attended to. On ſuch a principle it is not impro- 
bable an Union might be compleated, without com- 
bating many obſtacles or experiencing much op- 
poſition. However, ſuch is the preſent divided 
Nate of the great councils of the two countries, and 
ſo many ills ariſe. from that want of connection, 
and ſo great the benefits to the empire at large, 
and to all its parts, that would reſult from an Union, 
that no time ſhould be loſt in bringing forward a 
meaſure that would add dignity, wealth, unity. 
glory, ſtability, and perpetuity to the conſtitution 
and empire of Britan. 5 
As every empire naturally ſeeks her aggrandize- 
ment and improvement, and as the benefits which 


» Whoever wiſhes to read a full account of the meaſures taken 
to carry into execution the Union with Scotland, may refer to 
De Foe's Hiſtory of that Union, _ | „„ THY 
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any part enjoys, in a courſe of time is diffuſed 
8 0 the whole, Great Britain has at different 

8, during the dependent ſtate of Ireland, 
granted her ſuch indulgences, (alas! too few, and 


too ſeldom), as were ſuppoſed likely to promote 


her intereſts and thoſe of the empire. Since her 


emancipation from the controul-of another legiſla- 


ture; a meaſure, which ſome profeſſed to imagine 


would prove highly advantageous to both countries, 


occupied the attention of either Parliament, urider 


the title of Commercial Propoſitions. However 


neceſſary commercial arrangements might be, theſe, 


becoming an object of jealouſy, on account of the 


intermixture of politics, and the commercial advan- 


tages to be granted to Ireland being weighed down 


by (as was ſuppoſed} the ſurrender of legiſlative 
independence, in the fourth propoſition; met with 


too powerful an oppoſition to maintain the field, 


notwithſtanding the victory gained in the firſt onſet ; 


and in withdrawing a meaſure ſo oppoſite to the 


wiſhes of the nation at large, the patriot Governor 


(whoſe imfnature diſſolution every heart weeps at 


this moment, and. every tongue deplores) riveted 


to his perſon and government the affections of a 


people, his "generohty and affability had already 


won. And by this ſtep too, he made that honeft 
and noble confeſſion, that an inſtance might occur, 


in which a vote of the majority of the Commons 
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was not the ſenſe of the people ; and ex poſed to 


public view and contempt, the daring falſehood of 
hat metaphor, (which Mr. Juſtice Blackſtone cal- 


led too bold, he had better termed impious,) which 


aſcribes to man, or tozany body bf men, however 


auguſt, that awful attribute to God alone, Omni- 


poteice-*Perhaps too, in this general. outcry againſt 


the propghtions, the ſpirit-of man uttered much 
JJ. 4-7 RO more 
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more than the words ſeemed to expreſs; -and the 2 8 WE 
nation, ſenſible of their wants, although not knows -. © 


* 


can ęffect. Should commercial propoſitions again 


among even the moſt virulent enemi 


friends of either conceive that their interefls can gn © 


_ attendant on that miniſter, who, inſtead of carry; 
ing deſolation, rapine, and*bloodſhed into foreign | 


ferred waiting with patient expectation the appli- 
cation of ſome more ſuitable expedient. And this _ 
important object, moſt probably, moſt certaigly, a 


of the Proteſtant religion. 


extent, employs the influence of: power by uniting 
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ing what remedy to apply, yet diſceruing the abſo- 


late inefficacy of a commercial Union for that pur- „ 
9 with ſpirit rejected a meaſure which muſt 
ave fallen ſo ſhort of what it propoſed, and pre- 


complete conſtitutional, parliamentary Union alone 


be brought forward, tneceſſary as commercial re.. 


2 are) they will come in ſuch a quęſtion ü 
le name, that it is well if they do not naſe men 
murmurs, and excite more diſcontent in general. 2 


than the proſpect of an Union woyld awaken 
$ of the Bri- 5 3 OY 
tiſh conſtitution, and the moſt bigoted opponents CEE Se 
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For the accompliſhment of this ſalutary Union e 
ropoſed, what period can be ſo proper as the pre- 
ent, when neither foreign war nor domeſtic feuds 

engage the public attention; when the kingdom's © - 

finances, reſources, and warlike affairs, are in ſo 


flouriſhing a ſituation, as at this ume to bid defi- 1 
ance to the malice or envy ef alher natural en- "v0 
mies; when there exiſt. no -particular cauſes or i 


ſubjects of animoſity between the ſiſtef countries. 
and before the enemies of both ſow the feeds of | 
diſſention, or the well-meaning but milinformed” 


any caſe be oppoſite.” How ſuperior is the glor 7 I 


countries, to encreaſe an empire alreagy of vaſt 
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